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Cursory view of some of the obstacles to the right 
apprehension and full reception of the spirit- 
ual nature and blessings of Christianity. By 
JoHN ALLEN. 

(Concluded from page 515.) 

It was the conviction of many pious persons, 
about the time when the Religious Society of 
Friends first made its appearance, that the true 
Reformation had been but partially effected ; and 
its early members, like many others of the same 
day, believed that they were called to proceed 
further with the great work which had thus 
been commenced. The Christian profession still 
required to be freed from many obscuring and 
deadly forms and customs, under which its 
brightness suffered eclipse; from a considerable 
portion of error, with which its pure doctrinal 
truths were tinctured, and from a maze of sophis- 
try, by which it was even yet attempted to re- 
concile good with practical evil, and light with 
darkness. Those honorable men were faithful 
to these convictions, and suffered much from the 
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dividuals in different denominations are sincerely 
inquiring “ What is Truth?” may the members 
of the Society of Friends be on their guard 
against the suggestion, so often urged, of the 
value and necessity of outward ceremonies in di- 
vine worship and service, and against the dispo- 
sition to adopt them as ordinances of Christ. 
Originally gathered and established with very 
opposite views, may we be watchful, that our 
diligent and commendable reading of the Holy 
Scriptures be not merely or principally with the 
eye of human wisdom outwardly and critically 
directed, and with the expectation, as of old, in 
them to have eternal life; whilst there is a con- 
tinued unwillingness to come in simplicity of 
heart to the Saviour of men, who died for us, 
and in obedience to his injunctions, to deny our- 
selves, totake up the cross daily and follow him. 
Let us be careful how or in what spirit we judge 
of the ministry of the gospel, and the writings 
of individuals, especially those of early times. 
May we especially beware of growing weary with 
the simplicity and spirituality of our mode of 
worship, because thus the poverty and inability 
of man are often painfully felt; and of turning 
aside from singly seeking Divine assistance, and 
depending on it, into acts of creaturely activity 
and outward show; though by these the strong 
natural bias towards sensible objects may be gra- 
tified, and the imagination and understanding 
be regaled and feasted. 

Great is the danger of such sensations being 
mistaken for real advances in vital religion, and 


contempt and persecution of the world on account | of a restless feverish excitement being preferred 


of their firm and conscientious adherence to such 
a persuasion. The experience of more recent 


| 


tothe more sober and profitable emotions of Di- 
vine grace on the soul. A continued round of 


periods has proved the truth of these apprehen- outward performances, set off with the high 


sions, and continues to do so to the present day; | 


evincing, through a growing spirit of serious in- 
quiry, and the dissatisfaction of many religious 
minds with prevailing opinions, that much yet 
remains to be done to purify both the principles 
and practices of Christendom from their many 
corruptions, ere the religion of Jesus shall com- 
mend itself to the world, in its genuine charac- 
ters of universality, simplicity and benignity. 
But while this important work is still on the 
wheel; while the religious world is beginning, 
though slowly, to discover its necessity, and to 
recognise the free, the peaceful and the spiritual 
character of the Christian dispensation ; and in- 





seasoned dainties of eloquence and music, as ac- 
companiments or acts of worship, may, in many 
instances, be relished better than the plain whole- 
some fare attending a patient humble waiting on 
God; and there may be a reluctance to bear, in 
its proper force, the humiliating sense of human 
weakness and unprofitableness. With respect to 
the motives of those who have to some extent 
adopted such a course, it is not for us to pro- 
nounce judgment; to their own master they must 
stand or fall. But it remains our duty to uphold, 
with steadfastness, yet with true Christian cha- 
rity, the great and clear views of the gospel of 
Christ, which we believe the Religious Society 
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of Friends has been raised up to maintain ; and 
we may derive satisfaction from the undoubted | 
belief that they will ultimately prevail. Let us | 
not mar their beauty in the eyes of our fellow 
Christians by practical worldly-mindedness, and | 
thus cause others to speak evil of doctrines, from 

which many among us have derived both support 

and consolation. For it must be thankfully ac- 

knowledged, amid many deficiencies, that deep 

instruction, a renewal of strength, and humble 

rejoicing, are still often permitted to be experi- 

enced, both in our secret and public devotional 

exercises; and that we have frequent and abun- 

dant cause to acknowledge, with gratitude, the 

continued presence and goodness of the Lord. 

He has been and still is pleased, in his mercy, to 

grant us many blessings; and it is cause of 

thankful encouragement to believe that many 

of the great practical principles, long familiar 
and dear to the members of this Religious Society 

are extending and making their way in unex- 
pected quarters, to the honor of the Christian 

profession and the benefit of mankind. 

So powerful is the tendency of the human 
mind to extremes, as has been before mentioned, 
and so apt is one extreme to beget its opposite, 
that it would be strange indeed if, in the anxiety 
to avoid creaturely activity, and the compassing 
themselves about with sparks of their own kin- 
dling, some among us should not have fallen into 
an opposite tendency, and contributed, by over 
caution, to quench, both in themselves and others, 
some of the effects of the gentle influences of 
Divine love and power. For extremes of any 
kind it is not intended to plead. The safety of 
us all stands in being preserved out of them, 
which can only be attained by reverently taking 
heed to the teachings of the Holy Spirit, the true 
heavenly guide, and by embracing, in a teachable 
disposition, all the subordinate means with which 
we are favored. But is it not to be feared that a 
prevailing temptation of the present day is that 
of heaping to themselves teachers to gratify the 
itching ear, as it was at a very early period of 
the Christian Church ; and to prefer ‘‘ the enti- 
cing words of man’s wisdom” to “ the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power?” Accord- 
ingly the danger is great that the hearers of such 
will be built up in a faith which stands “ in the 
wisdom of men,” and not on the right foundation, 
“the power of God.” From such a fatal error, 
and from all others, whether of a similar or con- 
trary kind, may the Lord, in his abundant long- 
suffering and mercy, be pleased to preserve the 
members of this Religious Society! that, while 
we think we stand we may all take diligent heed 
lest we fall. 

But seeing that many of the principles long 
advocated by us have become of late more gene- 
rally accepted ; and that others, which are not | 
yet so favorably viewed by our fellow-professors | 
of the Christian name, stand, nevertheless, as we | 
believe, on the same impregnable foundation of 





REVIEW. 

Divine Truth, both outwardly written and in- 
wardly revealed ; great surely is the encourage- 
ment to us to uphold them all in steadfastness 
and love, and not to deviate from that path of 
uncompromising faithfulness, in the pursuit of 
which our forefathers suffered so deeply, and 
became so honorable. The world, on the one 
hand, may endeavor to withdraw us from our 
simplicity and plainness, whether in outward or 
in religious matters, and to ensnare us with the 
favor of its reputation, the distraction of its 
cares, and the deceitfulness of its riches, which 
are now probably the greatest temptations we 
have to contend with. Some of our fellow-believ- 
ers, on the other hand, may scarcely allow us the 
title of Christians, because we are found declin- 
ing the use of certain ceremonial observances, 
which we believe to be no part of genuiue Chris- 
tianity, and maintaining the manifestations of 
Divine love and light, through the Spirit of 
Christ, to have been purchased by his death for 
the whole family of man. Yet, believing as we 
do, that each of these parts of our profession is 
in entire harmony with the great principles 
which our Lord and Master condescended to un- 
fold, and with that salvation which is through 
him alone; may we still endeavor, with in- 
creased humility and singleness of heart, to 
watch against every extreme, especially that of 
the natural bias to sensible objects, to beware of 
a lukewarm and worldly spirit, and to live down 
calumny and misrepresentation, “ perfecting ho- 
liness in the fear of God.’’* 

Should there be any of our Christian brethren 
to whom some of the views here faintly deve- 
loped are new and strange; may such be induced, 
with candid and unprejudiced minds, to examine 
them seriously. It is believed that if such be 

* On the universality of Divine love and grace, and 
on the capability of all men for salvation, much might 
be said. If we admit that all receive, through Adam, a 
proneness to sin, though utterly ignorant of the history 
or cause, we must also surely admit, according to the 
doctrine of Scripture, that through Christ, the second 
Adam, (a striking appellation,) all receive a capacity 
for restoration to life, though equally ignorant of the 
gracious means. Otherwise we make the latter less 
extensive than the former, an unworthy estimate of the 
stupendous exertion of Divine redeeming love! Again, 
if all men are to be judged they must be responsible ; 
and if so, they must have had somewhat to be respon- 
sible for. If all are sinners, all must have had some law, 
more or less clearly made known to them, against 
which they have sinned. Deny the instruction, the 
law, the power to obey, and we instantly take away 
the responsibility and the sin. Let the favor be de- 
nominated what it may, whether Light, Grace, Spirit, 
Divine instinct, or moral sense ; it can be no part of 
the fallen nature of mea: otherwise man, in his fallen 
state, is not wholly cebased or corrupt, but has a na- 
tural good in himself, independent of the blessings de- 
rived through the coming and death of Christ, from the 
necessity and virtue of which we consequently dero- 
gate. While, on the other hand, by an acknowledg- 
ment of the universal gift of Divine grace received 
thereby, we exalt the value of his sacrifice, and vindi- 
cate the eternal justice and mercy of the all-wise God. 
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the case, they will be found to he consistent with , 
the true character of the gospel dispensation, and 
calculated, as carried out iato faithful practice, 
to elevate and bless mankind. 

Though there be no external form of baptism, 
yet the necessity will be fully acknowledged of 
that operation of the Spirit of the Lord Jesus, 
which was thus foretold : “ Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean : from 
all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I 
cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you.” Here 
truly is ‘the washing of regeneration, and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour.” And though no recourse be had 
to bread and wine, whereby to commemorate 
the death of the Lord, or to hope to feed on his 
flesh and blood, yet, under a sense of his gra- 

cious condescension in granting forgiveness of 
sins, and in permitting the communion of his 
Sp irit to animate the fainting, and instruct the 
ignorant, there will be a real part: iking by faith 
of this flesh and blood, and at times united re- 
newals of humble hope and confidence in Him. 
Hence, help will be experienced, as he is dili- 
gently sought unto, to proceed with increased 
al: verity in the course of Christian humility and 
devotedness. Where the substance is thus, 
through the mercy of the Lord, either known or 
presented for acceptance, the weak elements will 
be found to be unnecessary, and therefore not in 
danger of being substituted for the spiritual 
reality. The religion of the heart and life alone 
will be perceived to be availing, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour ; and it will be fully under- 
stood that ‘ bodily exercise profiteth little ; : but” 
that “godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.”’ 

In concluding these observations, the writer 
feels desirous that they may be accepted in a 
spirit of candor and C hristi an love, in which he 
trusts they have been written. His chief con- 
cern in this little work has been affectionately to 
caution his fellow-professors of the Christian 
name, and more particularly the members of the 

teligious Society of Friends, that they carefully 
maintain a watch against the attempts of the 
subtle advers iry of souls, to draw them aside, by 
external forms and services, from the life and 
power of the gospel. That while they plainly 
detect the grosser and more obviows delusions, by 
which he has betrayed some, especially of remote 
ages; they may also beware of the more refined 
and specious snares which he still presents. Im 
stead of being unprofitably cumbered about much 
serving, — ther by too ardently pursuing tem- 
poral objects, or by outward performances in re- 
ligion, may it be the engagement of all individu- 
ally, like M: ary of old, to choose the one thing 
nee dful, that good part which shall not be taken 
away, even to sit as at the Saviour’s feet, and 
hear his gracious words. Thus knowing in whom 
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we have believed, and being assured that he is 
the eternal substance of the many types, shadows 
and signs: may we, with increasing earnestness 
and humility, desire to be filled with the know- 
ledge of his will, in all wisdom, and spiritual 
understanding ; and with the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which are by him, unto the glory and praise 


of God. 


RAGGED SCHOOL CHILDREN IN LONDON. 


From a little work entitled “The Million 
Peopled City,” by J. Garwood, Secretary of the 
London City Mission, describing the condition 
of some of the neglected classes in that city, 
and the efforts which have been made to benefit 
them, the following statement is selected, as a 
striking illustration of successful labor for the 
improvement of the unpromising characters who 
usually constitute the Ragged Schools. 


The shoe-blacks now to be seen throughout the 
London streets are a very interesting class, il- 
lustrative of the vast benefit which may be con- 
ferred on individuals and on society by well- 
directed voluntary Christian efforts. They are 
employed by a Society, the Committee of which 
are twelve barristers of the Temple or Lincoln’s 
Inn, who honorably devcte much time and atten- 
tion to a cause so apparently humble. 
these gentlemen gave evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1852, that, 
in addition, he had been a Sunday School 
teacher for the last 15 years, a member of the 
Committee of the Ragged School Union for 4 
years, and that he had been in the habit of visit- 
ing Ragged Schools two or three times* every 
week, as well ason the Sundays. The boys 
employed have been taken as nuisances from the 
streets, and as criminals from the gaols—made 
useful servants to the public, able to earn an 
honest livelihood during their reformation, and 
give promise of becoming religious and respect- 
able lads at home, or useful colonists abroad. Of 
those engaged in the first 1} year, 27 had been 
criminals, and some of them had been many 
times in gaol. They are from 12 to 16 years of 
age, though not often so old as 16 now, as 
younger boys are found preferable. They are 
more generally now about 12or 13. During the 
Exhibition of 1851, the number of these lads 
was increased to 36, but since then it has even 
increased, and during the summer of 1852, was 
45. It is supposed that there is room for the 
employment of 200 in the great city. They are 
all dressed in a red uniform, provided by the 
Society, which has been found extremely useful 
—to the boy, in enabling him to keep himself 
separate from his former associates; to the 
Society, in enabling them to find the boy and 
inspect his conduct ; and to the public, in show- 
ing them where the boy is stationed. The sta- 
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tions occupied were applied for by the Society, 
and allowed by the Police Commissioners. They 
vary very much in their value, and the lads are 
promoted from an inferior station to a better one 
as a reward for good conduct, or removed from 
a better to a worse station as a punishment for 
bad conduct. The boys are all taken from the 
Ragged Schools, and their reception is held out 
as a prize for merit. It devolves on the super- 
intendents of the 26 best Ragged Schools to 
select the candidates, and from ‘these the Com- 
mittee of the Shoe-black Society select a given 
number, whom they consider most worthy of the 
distinction. Before they are employed they 
have a week’s training at the Society’ 8 premises, 
No. 1, Off-alley, George- court, Strand. There 
they all assemble ev ery morning before they pro- 
ceed to their respective stations, and prayers are 
conducted at half-past 6 by one of the Com- 
mittee, or, in his absence, by a paid officer, who 
receives a salary of 64/. a year. Ten of the boys 
sleep on these premises, which pays the rent of 
the entire house; for the Society is made now 
entirely self-supporting. The boys in general 
take their meals at their posts, and return at 6 
in the evening to pay in all the money they have 
earned. On Wednesday evenings a lecture is 
delivered to them on religious subjects. There 
are provided for them a library, a savings-bank, 
and means for providing bath-tickets. They 
attend their respective schools in the evening, 


and a Sunday morning school is conducted for | 


their benefit by one of the Committee. Good- 
conduct badges” are given by the Society as 
marks of merit; and warning, suspension for a 
week, or discharge, as punishments. Each boy 
is paid 6d. a day. The remainder of his earn- 
ings is divided into three parts, the first of which 
is paid to the boy himself, the second is put by 
for him in the savings bank, and the third is 
given to the Society to defray its expenses. A 
penny is the charge for brushing a gentleman’s 
shoes and cleaning his trousers. Sometimes 2d., 
3d., 4d., or even 6d., is given, but the Society 
desires to discourage this excess of payment. 
About 800 pairs of shoes were cleaned each day 
during the summer of 1852. During the first 
year the boys laid by for their future welfare, 
in the savings bank, 156/. The earnings of 
course much vary, according to the state of the 
weather, the traffic of the station, and the quick- 
ness of the boy. It once reached 2/. 2s. a week 
by an Irish lad during the Exhibition. In the 
summer, 1s. is a fair sum to earn. This, con- 
tinued all the year, with 45 boys, would amount 
to 1,404/.; but in the winter months the earn- 
ings are reduced one-half. The boys have gener- 
ally been found honestly to bring to the office 

what they receive. As they are changed, the 
value of each station is tolerably known. They 
are also inspe »cted by officers of the Society. If 
suspicion is excited, — are watched. But only 
2 cases of dishonesty were thus discovered during 


the Society’ 8 first year. During that year, of the 
27 previous criminals, 8 were sent out by the 
Society, as a reward, as emigrants, 5 obtained 
situations, 1 was restored to his friends, 3 left 
of their own accord, 2 were discharged for in- 
competence, 4 for misconduct, and 9 remained 
in the employment. All these had been con- 
victed as thieves. Of 26 other boys employed 
that year, whose parents were convicts, or 
drunken and depraved, or had abandoned their 
children, 4 emigrated, 6 obtained situations, 1 
was apprenticed, 1 left of his own accord, 2 
were discharged for incompetence, 7 for mis- 
conduct, and 9 remained in the employment. Of 
the first class—the thieves—a lad was raised from 
the rank of a criminal to the rank of inspector, 
and was paid 10s. a week by the Society. 
Another, who had been a burglar, and who en- 
tered on his work with a bullet in his neck, 
received a similar promotion. And a third, 
who, although so young, had been 30 times in 
custody, and 3 times in gaol, was proceeding 
favorably. In one case, a lad received the re- 
ward of emigration, who was the son of a trans- 
port, and who took with him 15/., which he had 
saved from his earnings. In another case, a boy, 
who was without a father, had only a drunken 
mother, and who was a criminal himself, obtained 
a situation as in-door servant, and, on doing so, 
commenced family prayers in the kitchen. He 
gave every satisfaction tohisemployer. One of 
the best lads remaining has no father; his mother 
is a criminal; and he himself had been a crim- 
inal also. 

A remarkable circumstance is, that the Society 
has received numerous applications from respect- 
able parents to employ their sons, who have 
apparently felt no objection to their children 
associating with lads of so debased a class, so 
satisfactory has been the general conduct of the 
latter. The Society has refused, however, such 
applications, desiring to limit the number of the 
lads to those who have passed through Ragged 
Schools. é; 

Another interesting circumstance is, that 25 
of these lads, although so young, actually sup- 
ported their parents by their earnings. 

It is also very interesting, that the lads are so 
fond of their situations, that it is difficult to get 
them to leave for more permanent ordinary 
places. They will not go for less than 7s. a 
week, and they often show a desire to return, 
after having left. 

Nor is it an unimportant circumstance, that 
the Society has no need to seek after situations 
for the lads. They receive numerous applica- 
tions for them. One omnibus company alone, 
during the year, applied for 40 lads. 

Similar Societies have also been formed in 
Dublin, Liverpool and Sheffield. 

The lads who have no homes, and who do not 
lodge at the Society’s house, live in model 
lodging-houses, and the refuges connected with 
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their schools. Those who lodge in Off-alley pay 
8d. a night for their lodging. 

Emigration expenses have been met partly by 
the schools to which the lads pertain, and partly 
by the Ragged School Union. The outfit is in 
every case paid for out of the lad’s savings. 
None are sent out but those who really desire to 
leave the country. In many cases they prefer 
remaining at home. 

Arrangements are in progress for establishing 
a school espec ially for these lads, and making 
them pay for it, which they appear to be most 
ready to do. 

All the lads on the Sunday must attend either 
church or school. 

A fine of 1d. is levied for want of punctuality 
at prayers in the morning, which is applied to a 
sick fund. 

The following advantages in the plans of the 
Society are believed to have been most impor- 
tant in its success. By them industry is not 
merely enforced, but immediately rewarded ; 
permanent employment is held out in prospect; 
good and bad conduct are made directly appar- 
ent to the other lads, and to the managers ; 
emulation is promoted by classification ; honesty 
by constant money transactions, in which trust 
is involved ; economy by daily saving ; attention 
to respectability of appearance by enforcing 
proper clothing ; punctuality by fixed hours ; 
steadiness by the requirement of prolonged at- 
tention to duties at a certain post; learning by 
promotion to stations requiring it, and love of 
home by a provision for those who would other- 


wise be without a shelter. 
To be continued. 





FRIENDLY INTERNATIONAL ADDRESSES. 


The people of Great Britain, as all our readers 
are aware, have been greatly exercised with ap- 
prehensions that their country and the United 
States might drift into a war, if left to the lead- 
ings of ambiguous or irrascible diplomacy. The 
war-talk excited by the press, and movements 
and counter-movements indicating preparations 
for, or expectations of hostilities, have produced 
a painful impression upon the minds of the 
serious and thoughtful portion of the community. 
In order to arrest these dangerous tendencie® 
and influences, they propose to adopt a method 
which has already been tried with beneficent 
effect in similar cases. That is, to bring the 
people of the two countries into direct communi- 
eation on the subject of their mutual relations 
and interests. The large towns in Great Britain 
are preparing Friendly Addresses to the differ- 
ent towns in the United States; deprecating all 
allusion to a war, which would be so unspeak- 
ably wicked and fratricidal, and expressing sen- 
timents of esteem and goodwill towards the 
American people. These addresses we trus it, 
will not only be received in the spirit which 
they breathe, but will also elicit a ready and 
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cordial response. There is one feature about 
these international addresses which is very inter- 
esting and hopeful. They constitute a species 
of people-diplomacy, which may, some day or 
other, take from the hands of two or three men 
the vast power for mischief which has hitherto 
been confided to them. Thus the populations 
of two great countries will be brought frequently 
into direct conference on the questions in which 
they have so much at stake.—Burritt’s Citizen 
of the World. 





LONDON ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
(Continued from page 525.) 

At the east end of the building the alligators’ 
pool discovers here and there a floating reptile’s 
head, the outline of which reminds us of the hip- 
popotamus. In both cases the habit of resting 
in the water with the head and body almost en- 
tirely submerged, necessitates a raised form of the 
nostril and eye-socket, in order to allow the ani- 
mal to see and breathe. A similar formation 
of the face is observable in the wart hog (in 
another portion of the Gardens), which wal- 
lows up to its eyes in slush and mire. The 
alligators have the tank to themselves, with the 
exception of a couple of turtles, which are too 
hard nuts for even them to crack. 

At the northern extremity of the path we 
have been following we come upon the paddock 
and pool dedicated to cranes and storks. What 
spectre birds have we got among? See yon- 
der, on the very edge of the pool, the gaunt 
adjutant, his head muffled up in his shoulders, 
looking like some traveller attempting to keep 
his nose warm in the east wind. 

Another claimant for our admiration now steps 
forward, now bending low, now with the aid of his 
wings lifting himself on the light fantastic toe, 
now advancing, now poussetting, and allthe time 
calling attention to his grotesque but not alto- 
gether inelegant attitudes by a peculiar ery. 
We defy the gravest spectator to watch the 
beautiful crowned crane at his antics without 
laughing. But we hear the lady beside us ex- 
claiming,—‘“‘ Is it possible that the Maraboo 
feathers which so often gracefully sway in obei- 
sance before the Queen, were ever portions of 
such ugly birds as these?” Unlikely as it may 
seem, it is verily from these dirty ill-favored 
looking Maraboo storks that this fashionable plu- 
mageis ee Close by, sittingupon a stone, 
we see the melancholy- -looking heron, and the 
audacious sparrows hop within a foot of his 
legs, so inanimate he seems. Ah! it is the vile 
deceit of the bird: in an instant he has stricken 
the intruder with his bill, and the next, he 
has disappeared down his throat. That elegant 
gray crane is the “native companion” from 
Australia, so called from his love of consort- 
ing with man in that country. We all know 
what familiars cranes and storks are in Holland 
and in the East, where they build on the chim- 
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ney-pots without the slightest fear, and we are 
glad to find that they possess the same confi- 
dence in the savages of the New World. They 
are handsome birds, but not so richly plumed 
as the European crane, with his black and 
white feathers and full-clustered tail. Once 
these cranes were common here, before wind- 
mills and steam-engines were set to work to 
rescue many counties from a state of marsh. 
With civilization they utterly disappeared from 
the land, and with civilization we once more 
find them amongst us—a sight to gaze at. Not 
long since the odd population of this paddock 
embraced a secretary-bird, whose velvet breeches, 
light stockings, and reserved air, gave him an 
official appearance worthy of Somerset House 
in the last century. Take care, little girl, how 
you feed them; a charge with fixed bayonets 
is scarcely more formidable than the rush of 
sharp long bills through the railings which im- 
mediately follows a display of provisions. 

A few steps take us to the magnificent aviary, 
170 feet in length, constructed in 1851, through 
the 19 divisions of which a pure stream of water 
is constantly flowing, and the space enclosed by 
iron netting is so spacious that the birds have 
room freely to use their wings. The first com- 
partment contains two of the rarities of the Gar- 
dens—the satin bower-bird and the Tallagulla, 
or brush-turkey. The former, a bird of ashining 
blue-black color, is the only remaining one of 
three brought to this country in 1849. Imme- 
diately upon their arriving in the Gardens they 
commenced the construction of one of their 
bowers or “runs,” which, according to Mr. 
Mitchell, has been constantly added to and re- 
arranged from that period to the present time. 
The bower is perhaps one of the most extraor- 
dinary things in bird-architecture, as it is con- 
structed not for the useful purpose of containing 
the young, but purely asa playing place. The 
bower is constructed, in the present instance, 
from the twigs of an old besom, in the shape of 
a horseshoe, or perhaps we should convey a 
better idea of it by stating that the sticks are 
bent into a shape like the ribs of a man-of-war, 
the top being open, and the length varying from 
six to twelve inches. Against the sides and at 
the entrance of the bower, the bird, in a state 
of nature, places bright feathers, snail-shells, 
bleached bones, anything, in fact, containing 
color. When it is remembered that Australia 
is the very paradise of parrots and gaudy-plu- 
maged birds, it will be seen that the little artist 
cannot lack materials to satisfy his taste for or- 
nament; nevertheless we are told that he goes 
a considerable distance for some of his decora- 
tions. 

Scarcely a less interesting bird is the brush- 
turkey. In appearance it is very like the 
common black turkey, but is not quite so large ; 
the extraordinary manner in which its eggs are 
hatched constitutes its singularity. It makes 
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no nest, in the usual acceptation of the term, 
but scratches decayed vegetable matter into a 
pyramid with its feet. It then carefully dibbles 
in its eggs at regular intervals, with the small 
end downward, and covers them over with the 
warm fermenting gatherings. The paix in the 
Gardens, shortly after they were received from 
Australia, commenced making one of these 
hatching-mounds, which, by the time it was 
finished, contained upwards of four cart-loads of 
leaves and other vegetable matter. After the 
female had deposited sixteen eggs, each measur- 
ing not less than four inches in length—an 
enormous size, considering the bulk of the bird 
—the male began to keep watch over this natu- 
ral Eccaleobion, and every now and then 
scratched away the rubbish to inspect them. 
After six weeks of burial, the eggs, in succes- 
sion, and without any warning, gave up their 
chicks—not feeble, but full-fledged and strong: 
an intelligent keeper told us that he had seen 
one fly up out of the ground at least five feet 
high. At night the chicks scraped holes for 
themselves, and lying down therein, were cov- 
ered over by the old birds, and thus remained 
until morning. The extraordinary strength of 
the newly hatched bird is accounted for by the 
size of the shell, which contains sufficient nutri- 
ment to nourish it until it is lusty. Unfortu- 
nately all the young but one have perished 
through various accidents, quite independently 
of temperature ; and the next brood will proba- 
bly be reared. As both the flesh and the eggs 
of these birds are delicious, Mr. Mitchell is 
anxious to naturalize them among us. In fact, 
one of the objects of the Gardens under the en- 
lightened management of the Secretary, is to 
make it what Bacon calls, in his “ Atlantis,” 
‘a tryal place for beasts and fishes.” For cen- 
turies a system of extermination has been adopted 
towards many indigenous animals; the wolf and 
buzzard have quite disappeared, and the eagle 
is fast being swept away from the Highlands of 
Scotland. Noxious animals have been replaced by 
the acclimatization of many of the foreign fauna, 
which are either distinguished for their beauty 
or valuable for their flesh. This transfer, which 
adds so much to the richness of the country, 
can be vastly accelerated through the agency of 
these Gardens, which are a kind of “ tryal 
ground” for beasts, as the fields of some of our 
rich agriculturists are for foreign roots and 
grasses, in which those likely to be of service 
can be discovered, and afterwards distributed 
throughout the land. 

If we may quote the brush-turkeys as instan- 
ces of birds capable of affording a new kind of 
delicate and easily-reared food, the splendid Im- 
pegan pheasants, close at hand, bred here from 
a pair belonging to her Majesty, and which 
bore, in the open air, the rigor of last winter, 
may be looked upon as “things of beauty,” 
which may be produced among us to charm the 
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eye. The elands again, on the north side of the 
Garden, which have bred so prolifically, and 
made flesh so rapidly, may with advantage be 
turned out into our parks, where their beautiful 
forms would prove as attractive to the eye as 
their yenison, of the finest quality, would to the 
taste. 

Passing along the path which takes us by the 
north entrance, we reach the pelican’s paddock, 
in which we see half a dozen of these ungainly 
creatures, white and gray, with pouches beneath 
their bills as capacious as the bag of a lady’s 
work-table. The visitor may sometimes have 
an opportunity of witnessing an explanation of 
the popular myth that the old bird feeds its 
young from the blood of its own breast. This 
idea arose from the fact that it can only empty 
the contents of its pouch into the mouths of its 
young by pressing it against its breast, in the 
act of doing which the feathers often become 
insanguined from the blood of the mangled fish 
within it. The close observance of birds and 
beasts in zoological collections has tended to re- 
duce many fabulous tales to sober reason. On 


the other side of the walk may be seen in imma- 
ture plumage one of the red flamingoes from 
South America, which are said to simulate so 
closely a regiment of our soldiers, as they stand 
in rows fishing beside the banks of rivers; and 
here, too, are the delicate rose-color specimens 


of the Mediterranean, which are likewise ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Those accustomed to navi- 
gate the Red Sea, frequently witness vast flights 
of these birds passing and repassing from Arabia 
to Egypt; and we are informed by a traveller, 
that on one occasion, when he had a good op- 
portunity of measuring the column, he convinced 
himself that it was upwards of a mile in length ! 
What a splendid spectacle to see the pure east- 
ern sky barred by this moving streak of brilliant 
color. 
[To be cominued.] 


For Friends’ Review. 
CHRONOLOGICAL MISTAKE, 


When does any given century commence, and 
when does it end; or when has a century half 
elapsed ? 

This question forms a subject for discussion in 
a great number of social circles all over the 
country; but it is seldom settled. 

While many individuals decide, that half the 
nineteenth century had passed at the end of the 
3lst of the twelfth month, 1849 ; there are as 
many who confidently affirm that it had not 
passed until the 31st of the twelfth month 1850. 

There is one way, and in my mind only one 
simple way, at coming at the right conclusion, 
which is to refer back to the beginning of the 
era. 

Had the commencement of the new era been 
acknowledged at the time of the birth of Christ, 
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all writings of that period must have been 
dated the day of the month A. D. 
one; and one yearwould not have elapsed until 
the year one had passed and the year two was 
about to commence. Two years would not have 
passed until the year two was completed, and 
one hundred years, or the first century, would 
not have passed, until the year one hundred 
was completed. By this we see that the 
eighteenth century ended only with the 31st 
of the twelfth month A. D. 1800, and also that 
the middle of the nineteenth was at the close of 
the year 1850. R. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SNEEZING. 


A sneeze always indicates that there is some- 
thing wrong. It does not occur in health, unless 
some foreign agent irritates the membranes of 
the nasal passages, upon which the nervous fila- 
ments are distributed. In case of cold, or what 
is termed influenza, these are unduly excitable, 
and hence the repeated sneezings which then 
occur. The nose receives three sets of nerves: 
the nerves of smell, those of feeling, and those 
of motion. The former communicate to the 
brain the odorous properties of substances with 
which they come in contact, in a diffused or 
eoncentrated state; the second communicate 
the impressions of touch; the third move the 
muscles of the nose, but the power of these 
muscles is very limited. When a sneeze oc- 
curs, all these faculties are excited in a high de- 
gree. A grain of snuff excites the olfactory 
nerves, which despatch tothe brain the intelli- 
gence that “ Snuff has attacked the nostril !” 
The brain instantly sends a mandate through 
the motor nerves to the muscles, saying, “‘ Cast 
it out !” and the result is unmistakable. So of- 
fensive is the enemy besieging the nostril held 
to be, that the nose is not left to its own de- 
fence. It were too feeble to accomplish this. 
An allied army of muscles join in the rescue ; 
nearly one-half the body arouses against the in- 
truder; from the muscles of the lips to those of 
the abdomen, all unite in the effort for the ex- 
pulsion of the grain of snuff. Let us consider 
what occurs in this instantaneous operation. The 
lungs become fully inflated, the abdominal or- 
gans are pressed downwards, and the veil of the 
palate falls down to form a barrier to the escape 
of airthrough the mouth ; and now all the mus- 
cles, which have relaxed for the purpose, con- 
tract simultaneously, and force the compressed 
air from the lungs in a torrent out through the 
nasal passages, with the benevolent determina- 
tion to sweep away the particle of snuff which 
has been causing irritation therein. Such, then, 
is the complicated action of a sneeze; and if 
the first effort docs not succeed, then follows a 
second, a third, and a fourth ; and not until vic- 
tory is achieved, do the army of defenders dis- 
solve their compact, and settle down in the en- 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Mzerina. —By the 
kind assistance of a correspondent, we continue 
our account of the sittings of this body. On 
Fourth day morning, 23d ult., the printed state- 
ment of London Yearly Meeting in reference 
to the separation in Ohio was read. An aged 
Friend, long an influential member of the meeting, 
made some interesting remarks on the subject 
of separations. He condemned the action of 
London Yearly Meeting in recognizing the body 
in Ohio of which J. Binns was Clerk, while 
he agreed with and enforced the principles laid 
down in the “Statement.” He believed separa- 
tions to be wholly wrong, and worse than useless 
asaremedy. He was opposed bya Friend who 
conceived that his remarks were only applica- 

le to separations from the truth; and the 
views of the last speaker were attempted to be 
sustained by the member of the Separatist’s 
Meeting in New England, who had been so pro- 
minent an actor in several of our sittings. The 
correctness of our aged Friend’s general views 
was admitted by a number of Friends, but no 
attempt was made to reconcile them with the 
action of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in en- 
couraging the New England Seceders; in ad- 
mitting them to the rights of spubouhia: while 
the true Yearly Meeting from which they separa- 
ted was rejected ; in rejecting those Friends in 
Ohio, who, in sustaining the true Yearly Meet- 
ing, had borne a faithful testimony against 
separations by refusing to unite with Seceders 
introduced into their meetings by the persons 
represented by B. Hoyle. Nor did any one in- 
form us by what process of reasoning, the doc- 
trines so emphatically laid down and endorsed, 
were to be reconciled with the action of this 
meeting on Second day last, rejecting the Year- 
ly Meeting of Baltimore, on the ground that a 
few of its members had separated from it. In 
the afternoon, the West:town School Report was 
read. The ase has been attended during the 
year by two hundred and twenty-nine pupils. 
Aided by private contributions extensive repairs 
and several improvements had been made and 
others were in progress. The expenses having 
exceeded the income, the Committee were authori- 




















find it needful, and the restriction of admissions 
to lads under 15} years was removed. 

A Report from the Indian Committee was also 
read. The Boarding School recently established 
for the training of Indian children was in suc- 
cessful operation. he funds at the disposal of 
the Committee were insufficient, and Friends 
were requested to promote subscriptions in aid of 
the object. 

On Fifth day morning meetings for worship 
were held as usual. In the afternoon the meet- 
ing was mostly occupied with the reports on 
Education, and on spirituous liquors. It was 
reported that there were 1350 children of age to 
go to school, about three-fourths of whom attend 
schools taught by or under the care of Friends. 

Seventy-one members were reported as using 
ardent spirits as a drink, of whom seventeen 
were said to use it habitually. 


On Sixth day morning, after the opening 
minute was read, the Clerk stated that a paper 
addressed to the Yearly Meeting by an indi- 
vidual, had been laid on the table. It was pro- 
posed that the paper be referred for examination 
as usual in similar cases. To this much objec- 
tion was made, and it was said that great difficul- 
ties might arise if individual Friends were en- 
couraged to send communications to our meet- 
ings, that it was a very unusual occurrence, Xc. 
On the other hand, Friends were reminded that 
it was no uncommon event in the better days of 
our religious Society for concerned Friends to 
address epistles to our Yearly and other Meet- 
ings; and it might have been truly added that 
it would be a strange inconsistency for those 
who professed to believe in the perceptible influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Truth manifesting to each 
one his special duty, to reject without examina- 
tion a paper, which for ought that was known, 
might be the result of such heavenly influence. 
The opposition to referring the paper was con- 
tinued until it was found on reading the 
Discipline, that such a course was rendered im- 
perative by one of its provisions. It was ac- 
cordingly committeed to four Friends, who, after 
an absence of considerable length, reported that 
it was the prevailing sense of the Committee 
that the letter should not be read. One of 
the Committee expressed his dissent, but hoped 
the meeting would now quietly acquiesce in 
the conclusion. <A copy of the letter thus 








rejected, by the request of numerous Friends, 
is inserted in our present number. 

Essays of epistles to the Yearly Meetings of 
New York, North Carolina, Indiana, London and 
Dublin, and to the body in Ohio, of which B. 
Hoyle is clerk, were then read. The first three 
essays were each of them very brief, containing 
little more than an acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of their epistles and the expression of the 
determination of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
to adhere to the decisions on the New England 
and Ohio questions. The epistle to London was 
longer, and, after confirming the former con- 
elusion in reference to the separation in Ohio, 
proceeded to argue the claim of B. Hoyle’s 
meeting, making statements in its favor but men- 
tioning no facts which had not already been be- 
fore our London Friends in the course of their 
late careful investigation of the subject. 
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the clerk made a minute, adopting the epistles 
without the alteration of a word, and directing 
them to be signed by the clerk and forwarded as 
usual, 

The reading of the minutes followed ; after 
which a venerable Friend, well known for his 
consistent and upright course, rose, and in a 
calm and solemn manner expressed his dissent 
from the proceedings of the meeting, the last 
act of which had, in his view, consummated a 
separation of those who adopted it from the body 
of Society; and he simply desired that those 
Friends who coineided with him should come 
together at the rise of the Meeting, seriously to 
consider the position in which they had been 
placed. A considerable number of Friends united 
in this request. 

The Meeting was then adjourned. 


After the withdrawal of other Friends, it was 


A large and very earnest expression of senti-| found that about three hundred remained. 


. . kt ‘ ° 
ment followed, protesting against the adoption; Drawing together, a solemn silence ensued, 


of these papers, and especially against addressing 
any epistle to that body in Ohio which had been 


rejected by all the other Yearly Meetings save | 


one. It was maintained that Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting had never come to such a judgment on 
the Ohio question as would warrant the language 
used in these epistles, the opinions therein ex- 


pressed being not the conclusions of the Yearly | 


Meeting, but only of a party which controlled its 
action. 
were not suitable returns for the affectionate en- 
treaties contained in the epistles which we had 
received; and that the sending forth of such pa- 
pers must complete our isolation from the great 
body of society. 

Several Friends expressed the belief that 
the Meeting was not in a condition rightly to 
issue epistles, and it was quite evident that none 
of the essays could be adopted consistently with 
the unity which our discipline requires. A 
member of the Committee on Epistles now rose, 
and with much feeling proposed that all the 
epistles should be withheld. The proposition 
was united with by Friends of different views 
from all parts of the house, but was resisted by 
most of those who have heretofore controlled the 
action of the Meeting. It was not easy to deter- 
mine on which side the expression of sentiment 
preponderated, but it certainly cannot be truly 
affirmed that the rejection of this proposition was 
united with by the Meeting; notwithstanding, 


It was also believed that these essays 


during which many Friends were much affected. 

| At length our dear friend, at whose suggestion 
the meeting had convened, rose, and in an 
| impressive manner remarked, that he believed 
he had never entered a meeting where his mind 
| had been a more perfect blank than when he 
| came to the house in the morning, not having 
any definite plan of action to propose ; that his 
object in making the proposition was simply to 
give Friends an opportunity of mingling a little 
| together in feeling, and also to see if any way 
| would open for their telief. 

A calm and brief expression of sentiment en- 
sued ; differing views were stated, but after some 
time all united in requesting a number of 
Friends, who were named, to take our present 

| position into careful consideration, and report 
| their judgment to an adjourned meeting, to be 
held in the Meeting House on 12th street, at 

10 o’clock on 7th day morning. The proceed- 
ings were marked by the utmost kindness and 
deference to each other, and the seriousness and 
interest manifested by many young Friends 
were most encouraging. 

On Seventh day morning Friends again met. 
After a time of silence, one of the Friends to 
whom the subject had been referred, reported 
that they had met, deliberated upon it with 
much openness, and had been enabled fully to 
unite in the conclusions which they proposed to 


lay before the meeting; and that a Friend, 
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whom he named, had been requested to’com- 
municate their views and feelings. 

The statement which followed referred, in the 
first place, to the origin of the trials and difi- 
culties under which we were placed. It traced 
them to the encouragement given to the spirit 
of separation by the rejection of New England 
Yearly Meeting, and the admission of the Sepa- 
ratists to the rights of membership amongst us. 
It showed how that same separating spirit was 
promoted by the action of this Yearly Meeting 
in reference to the two bodies in Ohio. The 
occasion of the division there was the introduc. 
tion into the Yearly Meeting of disowned Sepa- 
ratists from New England, and the necessity 
thus imposed upon Friends, of bearing a faith- 
ful testimony against that desolating, separating 
influence, which through this means was spread- 
ing among them. That in recognizing the body 
of which B. Hoyle was Clerk, our meeting had 
again thrown its influence into the scale of sepa- 
ration ; and that, finally, at its late session, by 
the rejection of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, upon 
no other ground than because a small number 
of its members, favorable to the New England 
seceders, had separated from it, and by its re- 
iteration and adoption of all its former acts, our 
Yearly Meeting had placed itself on the ground 
of separation from the great body of the Society. 
The alarm which had been naturally excited by 
its earlier proceedings, in the minds of Friends 
of other Yearly Meetings, was alluded to, and 
their earnest remonstrances and entreaties re- 
called to the recollection of the meeting. ‘These 
brotherly efforts had met with little attention ; 
no attempt had been made to re-examine our con 
clusions by committees or otherwise, and they- 
were regarded as finally settled. 

As growing out of proceedings thus traced to 
this separating spirit, the invasion of the rights 
of New England Yearly Meeting was adverted 
to. The words of the beloved Friend, at whose 
call we had met, reminding friends “ that they 
who were united in their great Head could not 
be separated from each other,” were referred to 
with deep reverence for the solemn truth which 
they conveyed; and it was said that this was 
the great principle on which George Fox had 
been led to act when in the wisdom of truth he 
established a discipline of which the unity of the 


church wherever its members were placed was | 


the distinguishing feature. The establishment 


of Yearly Meetings on this continent became a 
necessity, and while they managed their dis- 
cipline, so far as their own members were con- 
cerned, without appeal, they were bound toge- 
ther by a common faith, and the common rights 
of members. That when the right of New 
England Yearly Meeting to decide finally upon 
the application of the discipline to its own 
members was invaded, the bond which held our 
Society together was greatly weakened ; and, if 
such a principle should finally obtain, it must be 
severed. 

Another sorrowful departure from the ground 
on which our religious Society was consti- 
tuted, was the introduction of a new usage 
by which the decision of meetings are to be 
come to. The well established principle, that 
the action of our meetings must be in the unity, 
and that if such unity cannot be arrived at they 
must refrain from action, was founded upon the 
distinguishing feature of the Gospel, love one 
to another—and it was closely connected with 
that great truth, to which, as a Society, we 
were especially called to bear witness, the per- 
ceptible guidance of the Spirit of Truth. We 
had seen this great principle sadly departed from, 
and the tendency to disorganization which now 
exists is one of the fruits of such faltering. 

The Committee had after calm consideration 
united in the belief that no way new opened 
for taking any action—they could not believe 
that our present position of trial would be long 
continued ; they felt that our difficulties were 
great—the withdrawal of intercourse with other 
Yearly Meetings; the confusion in our Monthly 
Meetings in relation to the rights of member- 
ship ; the social privations which would follow ; 
the void which must be felt when our brethren 
in the ministry from those meetings could no 
longer exercise their gifts within our li- 
mits —these and other complicated trials threat- 
ened us—but in referring to our present most 


| painful condition, the Committee did not desire 
| to dwell so much upon personal suffering or pri- 
| vation, as upon the hindrance to the spreading 
and maintenance of the Christian principles and 
| testimonies which we were called upon espe- 


| cially to bear. It was upon this gronnd that we 


| . 
| should be most earnestly engaged to wait for 
| right directions for our relief. 


In conclusion, the Committee had felt deeply 
‘for our younger members, and thought it right 
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to encourage them to cling with increasing firm- 
ness to our Christian principles and discipline ; 
to be persuaded that our present trials did not 
proceed from any defect in these, but were 
rather additional proofs of their excellence, in- 
asmuch as they all resulted from departures 
from them. They were earnestly encouraged | 
to a careful study of the history of our reli- 
gious Society and the lives of its founders, 
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cided at a future day, which of the two bodies 
claiming the character of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
shall be regarded as the genuine one with which 
we are free to hold religious fellowship and cor- 
respondence ? and that this question, together 
with the advice communicated to us by other 
Yearly Meetings upon this subject, be refered 
to the consideration of the meeting next year ; a 
minute being entered upon the records of the 


under a conviction that they would be con-| present one, pledging the meeting to enter upon 

firmed in the soundness of our Christian | the enquiry at an early period of the meeting, 
n quiry 

belief, and in the wisdom of our religious orga- | and to endeavor to procure a full, weighty, and 


nization. 

The conclusions of the Committee were on | 
deliberation, fully united with, and amid much | 
tenderness of feeling, several Friends in the | 
miuistry were led to address the meeting; a so- 
lemn quieting influence was felt to prevail. | 
The deep interest and the solemnity mani- | 
fested by many young Friends were truly | 
encouraging, and after an expression of thank- 
fulness on the part of several Friends for this | 
highly favored opportunity, the meeting closed. 

The following is the letter referred to in our 
account of the proceedings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing as having been rejected. 


To the Yearly Meeting, now sitting: 


Dear Friends,—Having been long solicitous 
for the peace and prosperity of our Society at 
large, and particularly of the Yearly Meeting of | 
Philadelphia, of which I have always been a 
member, and being now anxious that the har- 
mony and unity which have been sorrowfully in- 
terrupted, may, if possible, be restored, I am | 
about to use the liberty of offering, in the only | 
way I can offer, to the Yearly Meeting, a few | 
brief considerations, hoping they may be received | 
with all the candor and kindness to which they | 
are, I trust, entitled. 

Though I have been long solicitous that the | 
precious doctrines and testimonies which have | 
been committed to our Religious Society may be | 
maintained in all their fullness and purity, [| 
have not been able to discover that any doctrines | 
are in circulation among us which ought to in- | 
terrupt the peace and unity of the Society. I} 
fully believe that the means and the principles 
which brought the Society together in the be- 
ginning, and which have in good measure, pre- | 
served us as one body to the present time, are | 
amply sufficient to heal all our wounds, and to 
render us again a united body, maintaining a 
common faith, and laboring to support the same 
cause and testimonies. But, dear friends, let us 
remember, that in the administration of our dis- | 
cipline, condescension is often indispensable, and | 
that condescension, to be effectual, must be mu- | 
tual. Now, permit me in the love of the gospel, | 
to propose as one step towards the restoration of 
harmony, the only one, perhaps, which can be 
taken at present, that Friends agree to consider 





it as an open question, to be examined and de-| 


deliberate investigation of the subject, so as to 
restore if practicable, harmony among ourselves, 
and unity with the great body of our religious 
Society. 

Such a measure would not pledge the Yearly 
Meeting to any particular course of action, but 
would leave the way open to any measure which 
might be suggested in the wisdom of truth. 

Not expecting, from my present state of weak- 
ness, that any further communication, either 


| verbal or written, will ever be offered by me to 


the Yearly Meeting, I leave the subject to my 
friends, fervently desiring that the love which 
has long characterized the Society, may mark 
the proceedings on this important subject, and 
that the God of peace may be with you. 
Your ancient and exercised friend, 
Enocn Lewis. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 25th, 1856. 

Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Germantown, 
Philada., on Fifth day, the 17th ult., ABranam M. 
Unperuttt, of Scipio, N. Y., to Saran A. OcBorn, 
daughter of Fothergill and Sarah Ogborn, of the 
former place. 

, On Third day, the 8th ult., at Friends’ 
Meeting House, North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 
E.ton Tuomas, of Burlington, N. J., to Extza- 
BeTH Mat ack, of this city. 


Diep,—On the 23d ult., in the 85th year of her 


| age, Lypta Jones, widow of Samuel Jones, of 
’ ’ ’ 


Birmingham, Chester Co., and mother of the late 
Mary B. Sharpless. 

, In Baltimore, on the 2lIst ult., in the 33d 
year of her age, Mary, wife of George A. Warder, 
and daughter of Joseph King, Jr. 


THE ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1856 has been 
received, and is for sale by Wm. Macniven, at the 
Office of “ Friends’ Review.” Price per single 


| copy, 37} cts.; or $4.00 per doz. 


For Friends’ Review. 
EARLY SETTLEMENTS OF FRIENDS IN INDIANA. 
No. 2. 
White Water Monthly Meeting. 

My last essay closed soon after the establish- 
ment of the Monthly Meeting in 1809. Previous 
to this date the white settlers in the eastern part 
of the territory had been confined to the narrow 
tract of land in the S. E. portion of the present 
State, ceded at the treaty of Greenville in 1795: 
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but shoud this time, what was called the “Twelve 
Mile Purchase’”’ was made from the Indians, and 
cpened a fine fertile country to settlers, of which 
a considerable number of Friends, as well as 
other people, availed themselves. 

The rapid increase of Friends in the Territory, 
who were scattered over a considerable extent 
of country, as their taste and judgment as to its 
advantages happened to lead them, soon occa- 
sioned requests for additional meetings. The 
first was on the 10th of 3d month, 1809, which 
resulted, after the appointment and report of a 
committee, in indulging a meeting for worship 
at Si/ver Creek, about seventeen wiles south of 
White Water. This afterwards grew to be a 
Monthly Meeting, but from emigration and other 
causes, was so reduced some years subsequently, 
as to be merged into Salem Monthly Meeting, 
and the meeting at Silver Creek has since ceased 
to exist. 

In the first month, 1810, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consult with Elk and West Branch 
Monthly Meetings, both within the State of Ohio, 
one about thirty miles S.E., and the other about 
the same distance N. E. from White Water, as to 
the propriety of uniting in a request for a QuAR- 
TERLY MEETING “ this side of the great Miami 
River.” The request does not appear, however, 
to have been granted until several years after- 
wards. 

In the Third month, 1810, the following is 
found in the minutes of the monthly meeting :— 
“The extract from our last Yearly Meeting’s mi- 
nutes, in Baltimore, was produced, which con- 
tained sundry advices, particularly for Friends 
to endeavor, as far as they may be enabled, in 
the spirit of love and good-will, to convince the 
minds of those who may be in the practice of 
importing, vending, distilling, giving out in 
times of harvest, or to laborers on other occa- 
sions, or otherwise making what may be termed 
common use of spirituous liquors, that the con- 
sequences attendant thereon are in their nature 
very desolating to the human family; and, if pos- | 
sible, persuade them to desist from practices | v 
pregnant with so many evils.” 

Thus commenced in Indiana that labor and 
exercise which continued and increased, through 
a course of years, until it resulted in the present 
stringent and excellent provisions of discipline 
upon that subject. The concern of the Yearly 
Meeting in Baltimore, and afterwards of that in 
Ohio, met with a ready response at White Water; 
and for many years the minutes of the Monthly 
Meeting show the appointment of committees, 
and other means, to prevent the unnecessary use 
of spirituous liquors by its members. The labor 
and expense incident to frontier life, together 
with the habits of the times, led to a free and 
injurious use of them in the community; and it 
would appear that many in membership with 
Friends, to a greater or less extent, fell into the 
same evil custom. 


In the scoond month, 1811, the following ex- 
tract from the minutes of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting was received, and entered upon the 
minutes. It is interesting, and worthy of pre- 
servation, as showing the gradual rise and pro- 
gress of our testimony; and as evidently forming 
the basis of the present clause in the discipline 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting upon the subject. 

“The committee appointed on the important 
subject of spirituous liquors, having several times 
met, our minds were deeply affected from a re- 
view of the painful accounts brought up from se- 
veral of the Quarterly Meetings, that some of our 
members distil, and others vend the article, and 
that many make common use thereof : and whilst 
we feel the painful exercise which such occasion 
to the Society, we feel equally for their preser- 
vation, and are free to propose to the Yearly 
Meeting that this portion of our members be 
again entreated, in the language of affection, to 
desist from those practices, under a persuasion 
that the testimony must be supported by the dis- 
ownment of those who obstinately persist in op- 
position to the solid advice and judgment of the 
body. We also propose that the Yearly Meeting 
repeat a caution to our members against either 
grinding grain for distillers or selling it for dis- 
tillation, or being in any way concerned in the 
transportation of it to or from market. All which 
we submit to the meeting. With the substance 
whereof the entire concurrence of the meeting 
was expressed, and the practice of distillation as 
therein mentioned was considered by this meet- 
ing to include fruit and every other production 
subjected to distillation for the same purpose. 
And Quarterly Meetings are desired to report of 
their care in the promotion of this concern to 
next Yearly Meeting. 

Extracted from the minutes. 

Epwarp Sraster, Clerk.” 

In the 6th month, 1810, Ruth Hoggatt, a 
Minister from Springfield "Monthly Meeting, 
North Carolina, “acceptably attended” the 
Monthly Meeting in the course of a religious 

visit. Those who were present on this occasion 
speak of her as an interesting and able Minister 
of the gospel. 

On the 10th of the 11th month, 1810, Wil- 
liam Williams again visited White Water. In 
his Journal, page 140, he says, “then went to 
White Water, and on Fourth day had a meet- 
ing there, in which I had to speak close to the 
professors of truth, and to warn them against 
settling down in formality without the life. On 
Sixth day had a small yet highly fayored meet- 
ing at Silver Creek.” 

This Friend afterwards, (in 1814,) removed 
to White Water, and continued to reside in that 
vicinity until his death, i in 1824. In a testi- 
mony issued concerning him, his friends say 
that “ he was a lively and able minister of the 
word of life.” He travelled and labored much 
in Truth’s service, having visited most of the 
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meetings of Friends in Aout “and ofen 
had religious meetings with those not of our 
society, in which he was frequently favored, to 
lift up his voice in the power and authority of 
truth, so that sometimes not only the whole as- 
sembly seemed to be clothed with solemnity, but 
the hearts of many were moved, and the witness 
of God in them reached by his living testimony.” 
He is recollected by survivors as a devoted man, 
and an eloquent minister, a large part of whose 
time was given up to the service of his Master. 

After this time, Friends at White Water were 
frequently favored with visits from géspel 
Ministers, most of whom have since deceased, 
but the remembrance of them lives freshly with 
the Friends amongst whom they labored, and 
their influence has long outlived them. Amongst 
these might be named, Abel Thomas, who is too 
well known amongst Friends to require further 
notice here, and Christopher Anthony, formerly 
of Virginia, but who removed at an early date 
to Cincinnati, and lived there the remainder of 
his life. The latter was a man of strong natural 
abilities, sterling integrity, and great devotion 
to the cause of teligion. Both himself and his 
wife, Mary Anthony, a valuable elder, who lived 
to an advanced age, were remarkable for their 
humility, plainness and simplicity, and their 
firm attachment to the principles of Friends, 
giving evidence that their lives and conversation 
were to a good degree under the restraining in- 
fluence of the spirit of Christ. ‘ 

Joseph Cloud was a minister who removed 
from Cane Creek Monthly Meeting, North 
Carolina, in the year 1805, to Miami Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, where he resided until his death 
in 1816. ‘He was an able minister of the 
gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
eminently favored with the demonstration of the 
spirit and power to accompany his public testi- 
monies.” He paid a religious visit to Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and also travelled 
much in Truth’s service in the United States. 

In a testimony issued concerning him, his 
friends say, “ He wasa man of good natural 
abilities, t though very little improved by school 
education, yet such was the depth of his reli- 
gious experience and attainments in the school 
of Christ, through the qualifying influence of the 
grace of God in his own heart, that he was fitted 
and prepared for much usefulness in the Church, 
in which it may be said he stood a faithful father 
and pillar, favored in a good degree with clear- 
ness in discerning spirits.” 

He attended the opening of the first Monthly 
Meeting at White Water, and frequently after- 
wards visited that Meeting. On the first named 
occasion, a large number of persons, who were 
not members of society, attended, and leaving the 
meeting, when Friends proceeded to business, 
Joseph Cloud felt his mind drawn towards them, 
followed them out, and collecting them in the 
woods, addressed them in a very feeling and in- 
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weation manner, at considerable length. The 
opportunity is well remembered by some of his 
hearers. 

John Simpson, who was mentioned in my 
former essay, removed soon after that visit to 
West Branch, in Ohio, where he lived some 
time, and visited White Water more than once 
during his residence there. Having started to 
return to Pennsylvania, he was taken sick and 
died at Waynesville, Ohio, and was interred 
in Friends’ burying ground at Miami. 

C. F. C. 
ADDRESS OF THE FUEL SAVINGS SOCIETY OF THE 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Fuel Savings Society of the City and 
Liberties of Philadelphia, was established in the 
year 1821, and during most of the time has been 
in active operation. 

There are but few persons, however favorably 
situated, who do not at seasons need friendly 
counsel ‘and encouragement ; how much more so 
those who are continually struggling with diffi- 
culties ; and there are but few, if any, in the 


possession of health, however reduced their cir- 
cumstances, who may not improve their condi- 
industry and judicious 


tion, by persevering 
economy. 

It is the duty of those who, under the Divine 
blessing, have been successful in life, to extend 
the hand of help and words of encouragement 
to those less favored than themselves, and to 
endeavor to promote among them a desire for 
independence, by showing the value of self-re- 
liance, in providing for their own wants; and 
to demonstrate in a simple and forcible manner, 
the benefits to be derived from well directed in- 
dividual exertion. 

It is a well known fact that the poor, from 
purchasing in very small quantities, pay, for 
many of the necessaries of life, a higher price 
in proportion, than those in better circum- 
stances ; and an important mode of improving 
their condition, in this respect, is to encourage 
a rigid economy of their resources, and the regu- 
lar practice of something from their 
earnings; and thus gradually provide the means 
of bettering their situation. 


Many persons are now 
stances, who once thought it impossible to save 
any thing ; and yet, when the practice has been 
fairly commenced, they have been surprised at 
the success that has attended their exertions. 
To promote this practice is our great object. 
We desire to improve their condition, by en- 
couraging them to help themselves—to rely 
mainly upon their own exertions; but yet show 
a willingness to aid them, and incite them by 
offering facilities and induceme ants. 

The advantages of depositing in the many 
Savings Institutions of our city, have fully es- 


tablished the value of the principle we have in 


saving 


in comfortable cireum- 
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view. But the class of persons for whom we 
are interested have not reached that position. 
We therefore desire to induce a beginning with 
us, by the saving of pence, that hereafter they 
may commence as depositors with them, and 
become the owners of pounds; and realize in 
their own experience the truth of the maxim, 
that “to save is to earn.” 

The Society has placed the winter price of 
coal at $3.00 per ton, being much Jess than 
cost, the difference to be defrayed from the 
funds of the institution. A considerable amount 
of suffering for want of fuel, during the past 
winter, might have been avoided, if the means 
of the Society had been sufficient, and it had 
been more generally resorted to as a place of 
deposit at the proper season. Twelve and a half 
cents per week, for twenty-four weeks, of the 
best portion of the year for employment, would 
amount to $3.00, or sufficient for a ton of coal ; 
and twenty-five cents a week for the same time, 
would secure two tons, or sufficient for the win- 
ter. 
Respectable druggists in different parts of 
the city, act as receivers of deposits ; and their 
services have been kindly rendered without 
charge. They receive any sum, however small, 
and thus secure amounts of money which, for 
want of such facilities, might have been less 
advantageously disposed of, or perhaps entirely 
wasted. 

In addition to giving the usual notice 
among the poor in summer, the Managers have 
had under consideration the propriety of attract- 
ing their attention to the Society during a se- 
vere part of the winter, by the following plan, 
viz. : To place in the hands of suitable persons, 
perhaps small grocers, one in each of the four 
quarters of the city, a certain quantity of coal 
to be sold to the poor, at four cents per peck, or 
about $3.20 per ton. The cost of selling, if 
any, to be at the expense of the institution. A 
conspicuous sign to be placed at each depot, 
with the name of the Society upon it. The 
peck measures for serving out the coal, to be 
painted and lettered in the same manner, and 
the vender of it supplied with cards, to be fur- 
nished to purchasers, setting forth the objects 
of the institution and the name and residence 
of receivers; and showing how small a sum 
saved weekly, during the business season, would 
provide a ton of coal; and that double the 
amount would secure a supply for the succeed- 
ing winter. 

It is thought that some, and perhaps many of 
the poor, becoming thus acquainted with the So- 
ciety, and seeing the advantage that would re- 
sult to them by becoming depositors, might be 
induced to make an attempt the following sum- 
mer. They would also see how much better it 
would be for them, even at the same cost, to 
have the fuel stored in their own dwellings, 
rather than be obliged to go several squares, 


and perhaps in inclement weather, for small 
quantities, 

Since the Society has been in operation, it 
has furnished to depositors and others about 
6000 cords of wood and several hundred tons of 
coal. 


The Funds of the institution amount to about 
two thousand dollars, permanently invested ; 
part of which is a legacy of $1,000 and interest 
from the estate of the late Churchill Houston. 
The income from this investment is the Society's 
only, reliance, except so far as it may be sus- 
tained by the subscriptions of our members and 
other citizens, who may approve of the objects 
of the institution, and be disposed to increase 
its means for usefulness. One dollar a year 
will entitle to membership, and ten dollars in 
one payment constitutes a member for life. 

If the funds of the Society were suitably in- 
creased, it could be made to contribute to the 
comfort of a large number of persons who now 
suffer for the want of fuel in the season when it 
is most needed. 

It may be proper to mention, that all services 
by its officers are rendered gratuitously. 


Form of a Bequest of Personal Estate. 


I give and bequeath to the “Fuel Savings 
Society of the City and Liberties of Philadel- 
phia,” the sum of toward promoting 
the objects of said Society. 


Form of a Devise of Real Estate. 


I give and devise to the “Fuel Savings So- 
ciety of the City and Liberties of Philadelphia,” 
all that (here describe the property,) together 
with the appurtenances, to hold to the said 
“ Fuel Savings Society of the City and Liberties 
of Philadelphia”’ forever, to be disposed of and 
conveyed by tke said Society in any manner 
which will promote its interests and objects. 

“The Fuel Savings Society of the City and 
Liberties of Philadelphia” will receive deposits 
during the summer from the industrious poor, 
to be returned in the winter in coal at $3 per 
ton. 

6} ets. per week for 24 
124 “ “ “ 


25 “ “ “c “ 


weeks, will pay for half aton. 
= one * 
two tons. 


Receivers of Deposits —Thomas J. Husband, 
corner of Third and Spruce streets; Henry M. 
Zollickoffer, corner of Sixth and Pine streets ; 
Montgomery and Shinn, corner of Broad and 
Spruce streets; Robert Shoemaker, corner of 
Second and Green streets ; Benjamin Crew, cor- 
ner of 5th and Callowhill streets; Tristram 
Needles, No. 492 Race street, who will give re- 
ceipts in a book, which will entitle depositors 
to draw coal the following winter. 


President—Townsend Sharpless. Vice Presi- 
dents—John Harned, John Thomason. J'rea- 
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surer—Samuel J. Sharpless. Secretary—John 
F. Brinton. Manayers—J. L. Erringer, Sam’l 
Jeanes, D. B. Hinman, John McArthur, Hora- 
tio C. Wood, Joshua T. Jeanes, Richard Rich- 
ardson, James Imbrie, Jr., W. H. Bacon, Is- 
rael H. Johnson, Wm. M. Carrington. 


OLD AGE, 


Solemn and sad, our being’s light declineth 
In its late evening hours, 

And mournfully its wintry sunset shineth 
Over life’s fading flowers. 


Weary and worn, the aged form reposeth 
Before the close of day ; 

Weary and unrefresh’d, the eye uncloseth 
With morning’s earliest ray. 


And hope no more her cheering radiance blendeth 
With long’d for days to come ; 

‘ Desire shall fail,” because the old man tendeth 
Fast to his narrow home, 


E'en now, its shadows o’er his spirit linger, 
And dim his failing sight ; 

While Time’s uplifted hand, with warning finger, 
Points to the coming Night! 


In the gay scenes of mirth he hath “ no pleasure,” 
As in the days gone by: 

And better thus, if but his heart and treasure 
Be surely fix’d on high. 


Then, a3 with beauty clad, the ruin hoary 
Smiles in the sunset’s glow, 

So from the Father's throne, a solemn glory, 
lilumes the aged brow. 


Youth’s restless passions, manhood’s pride unbending, 
All vanquish'd now, or dead ; 

Life’s storms forgotten, in the calm descending 
Upon the saintly head, 


He sees but, in the grave’s unfolding portal, 
The door of his release ; 

There the tired wanderer finds a rest immortal, 
The war-worn soldier, peace. 


He hails each paesing trial as the token 
Of his dear Father’s love; 

An earthly treasure reft, a fond tie broken, 
But to be join’d above. 


The loving looks, that light earth’s fondest greeting, 
Now mock his darkening eye; 

They shall not smile unseen, to bless our meeting 
In our bright home oa high. 


Earth’s sweetest music on his dull ear falleth 
With an unheeded tone; 

Yet beareth he the “still small voice,” that calleth, 
“ Come! for thy task is done.” 


For us, who yet stand on the scene of trial, 
The battle-field of life, 

Of its high duties be there no denial, 
No flinching from the strife ! 


Dark doubts, strong passions, evil thoughts will haunt 
us; 
We may not yield, nor flee ; 
And, “in an hour we know not,” may confront us 
Life’s last, dread enemy. 


Oh! be our conflict earnest, and enduring 
Our fearless trust on high; 

The strength we pray for shai/ be ours, insuring 
Uur final victory. 


Leisure Hour. M. LORD, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—By the arrival of the 
Arago from Havre and the Arabia from Liverpool, 
we have English dates to the 9th and 12th ult. 
respectively. James Buchanan, late Minister to 
England, was a passenger in the Arago. 

The Peace Congress continued its sittings, and 
though secrecy was still maintained as to the par- 
ticular questions under consideration, it was gene- 
rally believed that the Danubian Principalities and 
the [talian States were the principal subjects of at- 
tention. Austria is said to have shown great un- 
willingness to fix a time for evacuating the Princi- 
palities, which she was bound, by treaty with 
Turkey, to do on the conclusion of peace. The 
pretence for delay was the necessity of protecting 
the country against disorder until a regular ad- 
ministration is established. ‘The last accounts, 
however, state that Anstria is believed to have 
yielded the point. A Commission is tobe sent 
to the Principalities to arrange a plan of govern- 
ment, which will then be forwarded to Censtanti- 
nople, and after being revised by the representa- 
tives of the other powers, will be granted by the 
Sultan to those provinces, 

Count Cavour, one of the Sardinian Plenipoten- 
tiaries, has presented a memorial to the Congress, 
stating the principal grievances of Italy in general, 
as well as of the individual States, from civil and 
ecclesiastical despotism, and recommending the 
state of that country to the consideration of the 
Plenipotentiaries assembled at Paris. The condi- 
tion of the Papal States is especially referred to, 
the necessity of temporal power forthe Pope in 
order that he may exercise his spiritual authority 
is totally repudiated, and it is suggested that if his 
rights in that respect be considered inalienable, at 
least the administration of civil affairs should be 
intrusted, not to ecclesiastics, but to responsible 
Ministers chosen from the laity. Communications 
on the subject have been made to Rome, Naples 
and Vienna, by telegraph, and answers received. 
France and England were expected to make a 
decision. 

A journal of the proceedings of the Congress is 
to be published. : 

Enoianp.—The two government vessels sent in 
search of the Pacific, returned without any tidings. 
One of them met an American vessel, bound from 
Calcutta to London, in distress, and supplied her 
with provisions and men to assist in navigating 
her. ; 

An Order in Council has been isayed, raising the 
blockade of the Russian ports, and permitting the 
free resumption of commerce. Steamers are in 
preparation for bringing home the troops from the 
Crimea. 

A motion has passed a second reading in Parlia- 
ment, to abolish the oath of abjuration, partly as a 
step towards the removal of the Jewish disabilities. 
The member who made the motion forcibly ex- 
posed the absurdity of retaining the oath, when 
the family of the son of James II., against whose 
succession it was directed, has become extinct. 
The subject of public education is also under con- 
sideration. 

Francr.—The army is to be reduced from 
610,000 to 400,000, as soon as the Treaty of Peace 
is ratified. A considerable fall has taken place in 
the corn market of Marseilles. 

Russta.—Olficial notice has been given that the 
merchant vessels of the Western Powers will be 
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admitted into Russian ports. The prohibition of , most friendly sentiments were manifested on both 
the exportation of Russian produce has been re- | sides. 
pealéd, and vessels lying at Odessa were to sail| By the arrival of a steamer from San Juan, Ni- 
immediately with their cargoes of grain. The | caragua, we learn that the Costa Ricans took pos- 
trade through Prussia was also likely to be actively | session of Rivas on the 7th ult. with 2,000 men, and 
resumed, considerable quantities of Russian pro- | on the 11th, Walker with 600 attacked the city, 
duce being near the frontier awaiting transporta- | and, after a contest of seventeen hours, was obliged 
tion, while large orders from England were lying | to withdraw, it is said for want of ammunition. 
at Memel and Tilsit; but the high prices of freight | Col. Schlessinger had been placed on trial by a 
impeded business. ‘The new levy in Poland for | Court Martial, the defeat of his troops being thought 
the army has been stopped. The Imperial mani- | to be owing to his cowardice; and during the trial 
festo announcing the conclusion of peace, declares | he deserted, and went over to the Costa Ricans. 
that Russia had not sought the war, but had car- From Panama we learn that a terrible affray 
ried it on with energy and self-sacrifice; that the | took place on the 15th ult. between some American 
rights of the Christians of the East being now | passengres from California and the natives, in 
secured, the object of the war is attained; and | which about twenty of the former were killed, ‘and 
that to dissipate all fears of ambitious projects, | others wounded. An attack was made by the na. 
special arrangements have been made to prevent | tives on the rail road station, which was complete- 
collisions between Turkish and Russian vessels in | ly rausac ked, and the passengers who escaped 
the Black Sea, and a new line of frontier in Bes- | personal inj jury were robbed of whatever money 
sarabia has been agreed upon. | or other valuables they had on their persons. 

TURKEY. —The § government expresses anxiety to | Domestic.—Reports have been received from 
be relieved of the presence of the Allies, declaring | Kansas that Jones, the sheriff appointed by the 
itself able to maintain internal order and the,de- spurious Legislature, having attempted to arrest a 
fence of the frontier without foreign aid. Omar | person connected with some of the difficulties 
Pasha has been restored to favor. there, was resisted by three hundred men, and 

A collision has taken place between the Turks | that Governor Shannon then ordered out the mili- 
and Christians at Nicomedia, arising out of an at-|tary. A later report states that the military had 
tempt by the latter, after the publication of the late | made several arrests, and that Sheriff Jones had 
decree in their favor, to place bells upon their | been shot while guarding the prisoners. Two of 
churches. The Turks thereupon made an attack | the Investigating Committee appointed by Con- 
upon all Christians, including tk English, in | gress had arrived at Leavenworth on the 14th ult. 
which thirty were killed or wounded; butthe En-| The rail road bridge over the Mississippi at Rock 
glish subsequently seized the Governor, and sent | Island has been completed, and the first locomotive 
him, with- 200 other Turks, to Constantinople. | crossed on the 21st ult. 
Manifestations of hostility to the reforms lately de- 
creed have taken place in different towns. 

The western part of Arabia is in a state of com- 
plete insurrection against the ‘Turkish Governor. 

DenmMark.—The English Cabinet has officially | 
notified the Danish government of its refusal to 
agree to the capitalization of the Sound Dues, and | 
its determination to await more acceptable pro- 
positions. The question will probably be left, to 
see what action the United S$ tates will take. 

Inp1a.—Great dissatisfaction exists among the 
natives of Oude, in consequence of the annexation 
of thi it kingdom to the British possessions. The | 
king threatens to visit England, and lay his com- 
plait nts in person before the throne 

Mexico.—The country has been restored to a | 
peaceful state, and the communications have all 


; 
eae -core d. The church property has been | been fined by that Court $300, and imprisoned for 
seized by thé military, in consequence of the | 


eu contempt. Application has been made to the US. 
Bishop having been implicated in the late revo- District Court for a habeas corpus to release him, 
lutionary movements. but we have yet no account of the result. 





The slave woman Margaret, who murdered her 
child at Cincinnati, and was subsequently deliver- 
ed to her master in Kentucky, has since been de- 
manded for trial by Governor Chase, and the Go- 
vernor of Kentucky granted a warrant for her ar- 
rest ; but before it could be served, the woman had 
been sent out of the State. She was recently brought 
back again, in compliance with the advice of the 
| Gov ernor, and lodged in jail at Covington, Ky.; but 
when the officers from Cincinnati, having re ce ived 
information of the fact, went over to arrest her, it 

was fuund she had been again removed, it is not 
| known whither, and at our last accounts she had 
not been found. The U.S. Marshal in Cincinnati, 
having disobeyed the writ of habeas corpus of the 
Probate Court, requiring him to produce her chil 
dren, and having returned them to Kentucky, has 


NicaraGcua.—Later accounts confirm the defeat 


of Col. Schlessinger, by the Costa Ricans. Walker Coxcress.—A resolution ee el the 
is reported to be advancing to meet the Costa Rican | Senate on the 24th, calling on the Secretary of State 
army, which designs invading Nicaragua. for information relative to the extent to which the 


Later.—The Persia arrived at New York on the | transportation of laborers is being carried on from 
29th ult. with news to the 19th. The Peace Con- | Asia to America, the manner in which they are 
gress terminated its labors on the 16th. The ra- | treated, &c., together with any statistics he may 
tifications of the tre aty were expec ted to be ex. | possess showing the mortality attending the traffic. 
changed at the end of the month, when the proto- The Judiciary Committee was instructed to inquire 
cols would be published. . Most of the plenipoten- into the expediency of repealing the Act of 1848, 
tiaries were about to leave Paris. amending the Naturalization Law of 1813. 

A number of Russian prisoners in England had | The Indian Appropriation Bill and the Deficiency 
been released, and have left that country for their | Bill have been before the House of Representa- 
homes. tives, and a bill from the Senate for remitting or 

The Lord Mayor of London has given a banquet | refunding the duties on goods destroyed by fire in 
to G, M, Dallas, American Minister, at which the ! the original packages. 





